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Having long felt, with regret, that there exists no circumstantial 
and authentic biography of the celebrated philosopher whom this 
Academy once owned as its President, and whose well-earned re- 
putation extended to all parts of the civilized world, I determined, 
should opportunity ever offer, to collect materials, and contribute 
my humble meed towards the accomplishment of so desirable an 
object. Through my good fortune, the descendants of Mr. Kir- 
wan lately placed in my hands the family records of his life, at 
the same time expressing a wish that I would give them publicity 
in the proper form ; I am, therefore, now in a condition to lay be- 
fore the Academy a sketch of one who contributed so much to its 
scientific reputation, by his writings and researches. The Royal 
Irish Academy is the fit depository for the history of a life, of 
which the most valuable period was devoted to the advancement of 
its objects. 

Richard Kirwan, whose life and writings constitute the subjects 
of the following sketch, affords one of those rare instances in which 
the possession of an ample fortune, and the desire of devoting it to 
the interests of science, coincide in the same person. Wealth, which 
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in other hands might have been squandered unprofitably or cul- 
pably, became in his the instrument of extending the boundaries 
of knowledge, of adding to the means of human happiness, and of 
exalting the scientific and literary character of the country which 
gave him birth. Like Bacon, Boyle, and Lavoisier, on whom for- 
tune and science lavished their treasures, he repaid their favours 
by efforts earnest and successful ; and while he enlarged the circle 
of the sciences by bis genius, he held up a bright example for 
imitation in the purity of his life, the benevolence of his heart, 
and the modest simplicity of his manners. 

The Kirwans are descended from an ancient and respectable 
English family, who emigrated to this country in the reign of 
Henry the Sixth. The herald, says Mr. Hardiman, tells us that 
Maoldabhreac, son of Fiobhran, son of Finghin, descended from 
Heremon, second son of Milesius, was father of Ciorrovan, or 
Kirwan, from whom the Kirwans are descended. Clement Kir- 
wan, in 1648, built the castle of Cregg, in the county of Galway, 
which was the latest edifice of that description erected for the pur- 
pose of defence in that part of Ireland. He was succeeeded in the 
family estates by his son, Captain Patrick Kirwan, whose son was 
Martin Kirwan, originally a Roman Catholic, like all the rest of 
the family at that time, but who, for a considerable period of his 
life, had conformed to the Established Church, although on his 
death-bed (1741) he was attended by a Romish priest. Martin Kir- 
wan had four sons, Patrick, Richard, Andrew, and Hyacinth, 

Richard, the subject of the following memoir, being the second 
son of Martin, was not born to the fortune which he afterwards in- 
herited ; he was, therefore, destined for a profession, and that of a 
clergyman of the Church of Rome was selected for him. His fa- 
mily, originally professing the Roman Catholic religion, are now 
all Protestants. 

Martin Kirwan resided, for the most part, in Galway, but oc- 
casionally at Cloughballymore, in the county, the seat of Patrick 
French, Esq., his wife's father. In the latter place, in 1733, 
Richard was horn, but in a little time after was removed to the 
family residence in Galway, where he remained until the death of 
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his father in 1741. He was then placed with his grandfather 
French at Cloiighballymore, his mother remaining at the family 
residence with her other children. 

In his earliest days he gave promise of what he was to arrive 
at in mature age. At five years old he could conjugate a Trench 
verb; and at six, happening to hear some persons disputing an 
historical question, little Richard, who had been playing with a 
dog, undertook to illuminate the company, and actually set them 
right on the subject. When he was seven, he made an abridg- 
ment of the ancient history, none of the best no doubt, but a re- 
markable undertaking for so young a child : during his subsequent 
life, he was distinguished by his knowledge of the history of all 
nations. Such was his devotion to study at this early period, that, 
to avoid disturbance, he used to ascend a tree with a book, bor- 
rowed without leave from his uncle's library, and read for hours, 
regardless of the shouts of servants sent in search of him. He 
read every morning in bed, from dawn until the family hour of 
rising, and then concealed his borrowed treasure until next morn- 
ing. It is not surprising that he should have been intended for a 
learned profession. 

His elder brother, Patrick, in 1745, was sent to complete his 
education at Poictiers ; the penal laws having virtually excluded 
persons of his persuasion "from the British universities. Mean- 
while, Richard was instructed at Cloughballymore by the Reverend 
Nicholas M'Nelly, a Dominican friar, who was resident chaplain 
to the family ; and, on the death of his grandfather, he was sent 
with his brothers Andrew and Hyacinth, to the free school on 
Erasmus Smith's foundation. At this school he continued until 
he was seventeen years of age (1750); he was then sent to Poic- 
tiers to join his brother Patrick, and there they both remained 
until Patrick became of age, when the latter proceeded to Italy. 
In about a year after this period, his mother died ; Richard had been 
devotedly attached to her, and her loss caused him the most poig- 
nant grief. 

In that academy, Richard read the Latin classics with avidity, 
and had so accurately committed to memory the Odes of Horace, 
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that he contested with the most distinguished students a premium 
for the repetition of any ode that might be required : he lost it 
by the commission of two mistakes, while his successful opponent 
made but one. It is a singular fact, th t, skilled as he at this time 
was in the Latin language, he was unacquainted with the Greek, 
and remained- so until an advanced period of his life, when he 
learned it without assistance. The Latin was always the most fa- 
vourite language of the foreign academies ; and it is well known 
that, even in the English universities, the foundation of Greek 
professorships was so late as the first introduction of the Refor- 
mation. 

Richard quitted Poictiers about the beginning of the year 1754, 
for Paris. He appears about this time to have entered on his no- 
viciate, either at St. Omer's or Hesden. He was so excellent a 
Latin scholar, that the College of Jesuits considered him qualified 
to act as Professor of Humanity ; and during his noviciate he taught 
in the habit of a Jesuit. Many of the French clergy who survived 
the Revolution have acknowledged him as their best professor. 
One of his pupils was the Abbe Lynch, afterwards Vicar-general of 
Paris. 

When first he arrived at Poictiers, the superiors of the College 
were anxious that he should, in the first instance, acquire a know- 
ledge of French ; but Richard pertinaciously refused to learn the 
language of the land of his banishment, or to associate with any 
but boys from his own country. An ingenious stratagem of his 
tutor overcame his repugnance : it appears that even at this period 
(aet. 17), he was much devoted to chemistry ; during the hour per- 
mitted for play, he was in the habit of studying some chemical books 
which he brought from Ireland ; his tutor, finding further impor- 
tunity fruitless, took from him all his English chemical books, and 
substituted French works on the same subject. His love for the 
science in which he afterwards became so distinguished prevailed ; 
Richard not only soon read and spoke the French language with 
fluency, but, before four years had elapsed, had made some pro- 
gress in forgetting his native tongue. 

In May, 1755, we find Mr. Kirwan at Hesden, in the Catholic 
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Netherlands ; and one of his letters informs us, that he was about 
to abandon his noviciate. His income at this time was 300 livres 
a year, allowed him by his brother Patrick, who was seven years 
older. But the tragical fate of this brother, which occurred during 
the previous year, rendered Richard the proprietor of the family 
estates, amounting to £3000 per annum, which in some years after 
increased to £4000. This melancholy event occurred in Dublin, 
in Lucas's coffee-house, situate where the Royal Exchange now 
stands. Patrick Kirwan was an accomplished swordsman, as well 
as an accomplished gentleman. At this period, fencing was an in- 
dispensable part of a polite education, and every gentleman carried 
a sword. Mr. Kirwan having, in the coffae-room, some difference 
with a Mr. Brereton, Usher of the Irish House of Commons, they 
proceeded to decide their quarrel by the sword ; and, although 
Brereton was totally inexperienced in the art of fencing, he mor- 
tally wounded his expert adversary. Kirwan's remains were brought 
from Dublin to his family burial-place in Gal way ; he died un- 
married, and his property descended to Richard, who soon after 
returned to Dublin, being then in the twenty-second year of his age 
(1755). 

It is probable that by abandoning his noviciate he intended 
to renounce the order of Jesuits, whatever his previous predilec- 
tions might have been. A noviciate in the order of Jesuits was 
of longer duration than that of the other monastic orders, in which 
a year and a day was the usual period. The Jesuits were to be qua- 
lified for the business of the world, and their probationary terms 
were continued for several years. The time of ordination did not 
precede the age of thirty-three, while in the other monastic orders 
it was twenty-three. Mr. Kirwan, therefore, did not take orders. 

For some time after this, Mr. Kirwan appears to have been un- 
determined in the course he ought to pursue. At one time he 
was disposed to abandon his estates, and to retire to the society 
of Jesuits on a pension of fifty pounds a year. He might have 
alienated his lands, and have devoted the produce to* the common 
stock of the order; but he was impressed with the idea, that as he 
had derived his estate by descent, he was no more than a trustee 
of the reversion, and was bound to preserve it in his name and fa- 
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mily. After much consideration, he felt still disposed to adopt his 
originally intended profession, and was actually engaged in Dublin 
(1757), with that object in view. But a young gentleman of large 
fortune, handsome person, and pleasing manners, like Kirwan,. re- 
ceived such flattering attentions from the Galway families resident 
in Dublin, that he could scarcely escape the nets spread for him in 
all directions. Caught he certainly was ; the young philosopher 
fell in love ; he preferred the marriage vow to the monastic vow ; 
and communicated his situation and opinions to his brother An- 
drew, in a pithy and very candid letter, of which the following is 
an extract : 

" Dublin, March 8, 1757. 

" My dear Brother, — I received your's two days ago, and 
was agreeably surprised at your not calling for money as usual, 
and that immediately, and by return of post. I shall send you 

some, on that account, very soon, if it be possible. Miss C 

is not taller than Miss F , very ugly and very fat. Miss 

H is very disagreeable to me ; and Miss D does not 

know how either to read or write. » • # If you be not averse to 
it, I like another of £4000, who possesses every amiable qualifi- 
cation, &c. &c. 

" I am your most affectionate, loving brother, 

" Richard Kirwatj." 

To this the following answer was sent by Andrew: 

" London, March 21, 1757. 
" Dear Brother, — I received your kind favour on the I6th, 
but could not answer it sooner, as I kept my bed eight days. If you 
are in love with the lady, my being averse to her is of no conse- 
quence; but this I know, that before the honeymoon is out you 
will repent it. £4000 is nothing to you ; it is soon gone, &.c. &c." 

Much good advice followed, which, however, was not taken. 
Prudent Andrew's counsel came too late, for the deed was alrea- 
dy done; and there is reason to believe, from a bill afterwards 
filed in Chancery, that, even when the philosopher asked his bro- 
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ther's consent, it was an ex post facto piece of courtesy, his 
marriage having taken place in February, 1757, nearly a month 
anteriorly to the letter, when Mr. Kirwan was in his twenty-fourth 
year. 

Although it appears from Mr. Kirwan's letter to his brother, 
that prudential motives had some influence in the choice of a wife, 
we find that he manifested but little caution in the manner of car- 
rying his intentions into effect, and but little care about property 
during the subsequent part of his life. Previously to his making 
proposals, he had been splendidly received by the relatives of the 
lady, who was sister to Sir Ulick Blake, and daughter of Sir 
Thomas Blake, of Menlo, in the County of Galway. He was enter- 
tained with French wines and the choicest fruits of the country. 
In the moments of festivity he asked the young lady the startling 
question ; the answer may be inferred from the fact, that they were 
soon after married ; and they lived for eight years in uninterrupted 
affection. 

His brother's prediction, that before the honeymoon was out he 
would repent his marriage, was not altogether without some prospect 
of being realized, for, the morning after his wedding, Mr. Kirwan 
was arrested and thrown into prison. His wife, it is true, was 
entitled to £4000 fortune, but until after the sale of the estate she 
could procure no ready money ; she had incurred some liabilities, 
and thus her husband became responsible to the creditors. Mr. 
Kirwan remained in prison until his agent sent him the money. 
The recovery of this fortune was a subject of litigation even after 
his death, it having been made a part of the marriage portion of 
one of his daughters ; but it was eventually recovered. 

Mr. Kirwan resided with the Dowager Lady Blake, his mother- 
in-law, for several years after his marriage, at her seat at Menlo. 
Here he was enabled to indulge to the utmost his taste for study ; 
he collected an excellent library, and fitted up a laboratory, where 
he often spent eight hours a day. 

Besides the immense stock of learning which he had acquired 
at the Jesuits' College, he was at the age of twenty-three acquainted 
with as much chemistry as was then known. He extended his 
researches to new discoveries, but his zeal was checked by an 
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occurrence which he afterwards frequently mentioned as the cause 
of his temporary estrangement from his pursuits. Dr. Black's dis- 
coveries respecting carbonic acid, and the cause of causticity, at 
this time occupied universal attention. Mr. Kirwan wrote him se- 
veral letters containing observations on his views, but Black made 
no reply. So disappointed was Kirwan at this rather uncourteous 
treatment, that he relinquished his chemical inquiries, and did not 
resume them until he subsequently abandoned the profession of the 
law. He and Dr. Black afterward became the best friends. 

But he might have had additional reasons for relaxing the life 
of study which he led. His application and devotion to his inves- 
tigations in the early hours of morning were condemned by his 
mother-in-law, who actually told him, that she had never intended 
her daughter to be the wife of a monk ; and, unlike our first pa- 
rent, Eve, she recommended abstinence from the tree of knowledge. 
In reply, Mr. Kirwan, a little ruffled, made some unlucky allu- 
sions to the champagne he had drank on the evening he proposed 
for the lady ; but this little altercation did not in the least inter- 
rupt the harmony which subsisted between him and his wife. 

About six years after his marriage he began to entertain doubts 
of the religion which he had hitherto professed, and commenced 
the study of its controverted points. He read, hesitated, the argu- 
ments of Chillingworth almost convinced him ; but he was decided 
during a visit to Paris with his wife, undertaken for the recovery of 
her health. The circumstance, as related by himself, was as follows. 
At a book-stand, he chanced to purchase a book without a title, 
with the subject of which he was unacquainted, but it proved to 
he religious controversy ; it gave the arguments on both sides of 
the question, as he conceived, with impartiality. He studied it 
every morning, while suffering under the inflictions of his hair- 
dresser, then a tedious and important attendant of a French dress- 
ing-room ; and during these intervals, the only moments allowed 
him at that time for study, he decided in favour of the Protestant 
faith ; and in a year after, on the 15th of February, 1 764, Mr. Kirwan 
regularly conformed to the established religion. It is probable 
he did so at that particular time, in order to qualify himself for 
the profession of the law, which he afterwards adopted. The Act 
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of the first year of George II. required a public profession of the 
Protestant faith for two years previously to being called to the 
Bar ; accordingly, in two years after his conformity, that is, in 1766, 
he became a member of the Irish Bar, having commenced his study 
of the law in London duriug the year 1761. 

Mr. Kirwan has often described the study of the English law 
as an Herculean labour. He applied himself intensely to it, and, 
owing to the depth of his researches, his progress was slow, but 
his retention of principles was stronger than that of his contem- 
porary students. His earliest acquaintance with the feudal system 
was derived from the study of the German constitution; and so 
earnest was he in the pursuit of his object, that he paid a special 
visit to Germany for the purpose of consulting the original 
authorities. 

During his legal studies in London, his wife died at Menlo, in 
1765. Her illness was not at first,alarming, and hence his friends 
did not inform him of her indisposition. He returned to Ireland a 
week after her death, and then for the first time learned his be- 
reavement. His Tegret was poignant, and he ever afterwards spoke 
of the circumstance with deep regret. She left two daughters, 
Maria Theresa, afterwards married (1793) to Lord Trimleston, 
father of the present peer ; and Eliza, to Colonel Hugh Hill, sub- 
sequently of the Battle-axe Guards (1792). 

While Mr. Kirwan attended the practice of the law Terms, he 
maintained no domestic establishment ; his winters were spent in 
Dublin, and his summers in Galway, or on circuit. Being engaged 
in some difficult cases, and having received in each a fee of but two 
guineas, he was so dissatisfied with its disproportion to the diffi- 
culty of the questions, that he determined to quit the profession. 
Apprehensive that his clients might be injured by the delay if he 
returned their briefs, he actually gave to other counsel larger fees 
than he had himself received, in consideration of their taking the 
business off his hands. On one occasion, a brief was laid before 
him which occupied three days in the bare operation of noting the 
margin. He offered this well-noted brief, with the fee which he 
had received, to Mr., afterwards Sergeant, Palmer, who objected 
that any sum under £20 would not be remuneration. Mr. Kirwan 
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paid the difference out of his own pocket. On another occasion, 
he transferred a brief to Mr. Scott,- afterwards Lord Clonmel, and 
handed him £30, including the small fee which had been allowed 
him. Mr. Kirwan finally relinquished the profession of the law 
about the year 1768, after having practised two years. 

An ardent mind like his could ill brook the inglorious ease in 
which he might have floated down the stream of life, possessed as 
he was of ample means of living independently of the exertion of 
his intellectual faculties. Having abandoned the study of the laws 
of man, he soon after betook himself to the laws of nature, and 
with what energy, talent, and industry, the Transactions of this 
Academy, those of the Royal Society, the various journals, and his 
detached works, bear ample testimony. 

In 1769 Mr. Kirwan, having left Ireland, commenced an estab- 
lishment in London, now for the first time since the death of his 
wife. He purchased an excellent library, became entirely devoted 
to his studies ; every consideration of property was absorbed in his 
ardour in the pursuit of knowledge. He no longer took any interest 
in his other affairs ; he committed everything to his agent, and 
could scarcely be induced to correspond with him. 

He returned to Dublin in 1772, and took temporary lodgings in 
Peter-street, his daughters being placed at a celebrated French 
school in Aungier-street. Here he frequently indulged himself in a 
recreation which much delighted him, — the society and conversa- 
tion of very young persons, — and often invited the school-fellows 
of his daughters along with his young relations. This innocence 
of mind and simplicity of character have been in many instances the 
adjuncts of the highest order of intellect 

A year after this date (in 1773), Mr. Kirwan retired with his 
family to the county of Galway, where he inhabited his castle of 
Cregg, and soon resumed his philosophical pursuits. Here he 
commenced the study of the Greek language, which had been so 
unaccountably neglected in the Jesuits' College: he was now in 
his fortieth year. The derivations, difficult to the generality of 
students, were to him the most interesting parts of the study ; and 
so enthusiastic did he become in his admiration of the Greek, that 
he considered it the primaeval language of mankind. Ht also at this 
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time revived his knowledge of several modern languages of Europe, 
so necessary to his chemical and mineralogical pursuits. 

In 1777 he returned to London, and took the house No. 11, 
Newman-street, Oxford-street; his motive for preferring so obscure 
a situation being its proximity to the suburbs and good air, in 
both of which he delighted. Here he resided for ten years, making 
occasional short visits to Ireland. He now prosecuted his scientific 
labours in an atmosphere far more congenial to the development of 
his immense powers of mind than that which he had forsaken. He 
regularly attended the meetings of the Eoyal Society, of which he 
was a Fellow ; was honoured with the Copley medal ; became one 
of its most active members ; and was the friend and associate of 
such men as the Honourable Henry Cavendish, Dr. Priestley, Dr. 
Fordyce, Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Ingenhousz, Sir George Staunton, 
Home Tooke, Cavallo, and the celebrated Edmond Burke, with 
many others. 

At his house in Newman-street Mr. Kirwan received his friends 
every Wednesday evening. The conversations were learned, various, 
and always interesting. I have in my possession some specimens of 
the conversations, noted by Martin Dean, Esq., of Galway, and 
much regret that it would be out of place to introduce them here. 
Mr. Dean says, that those who attended were for the most part 
men of science ; wits did not frequent the meetings much, and no 
one endeavoured to shine at the expense of another. He who ex- 
pressed himself with most precision and elegance (Mr. Dean says) 
was Home Tooke; he delighted chiefly in metaphysical subjects. 
Sir George Staunton was highly respected ; his observations were 
marked by originality. Dr. Priestley generally preferred attending 
to the conversations of others, than entering into them himself, 
although his conversational powers were known to be very great. 
Mrs. Macauley gave her opinions with the greatest modesty, and 
never touched on learned subjects unless urged to it. 

Conversazioni were also held every Sunday evening by Sir 
Joseph Banks, President of the Eoyal Society ; and at these Mr. 
Kirwan was a constant attendant. 

This was probably the most splendid, but not as yet the mc~ i 
useful part of Mr. Kirwan's life. His residence was the resort of 
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rank and talent. A gentleman by birth, education, manners, and 
property, he maintained a position in society which placed him on 
a footing of equality with the most exalted in rank or the most 
profound in acquirements. He corresponded with all the savans of 
Europe; and such was the estimation in which he was held, as we 
are informed by Lord Cloncurry, that " even during the hottest 
period of the war, his letters were suffered to pass free from all 
parts of Europe." His conversazioni were often visited by the 
foreign ambassadors, and were the fashionable resort of foreigners 
who visited London at the termination of the war ; and to such, 
Mr. Kirwan's knowledge of the continental languages rendered the 
meetings more interesting. The Empress Catherine the Second of 
Russia was pleased to transmit to him her portrait, as a token of 
the high estimation in which she held him, — a gift equally honour- 
able to the donor and the receiver. In the preface to his Geological 
Essay, he designated her " Catherine the Great — the immortal Be- 
nefactress of Mankind." 

Previously to the termination of the American war, Mr. Kirwan 
made an effort to procure from the county of Galway his valuable 
library. His books were dispatched from Galway, September 5, 
1780, in a vessel belonging to that port. In a few days this vessel 
was met by an American privateer, and, singularly enough, it hap- 
pened that the name of the captain was Thomas Kirwan, and that 
he was descended from the family of Cregg. He allowed the do- 
mestics of his illustrious relative to proceed on their voyage to 
London, but the library was too rich a prize to be saved through 
deference to a name ; the captain evinced his good taste and ad- 
miration of the collection by carrying it off to America. 

About the year 1787, Mr. Kirwan's health becoming delicate, 
he was compelled to relinquish the splendid life he led in London, 
a life equally delightful to himself and all who associated with him. 
During that year he returned to Dublin, and soon after took the 
house No. 6, Cavendish-row, where he continued all the rest of his 
life. He there resumed his literary and scientific career. He be- 
came a member of the Royal Irish Academy, then in its infancy ; 
and it is almost needless to add, that its Transactions soon became 
the depository of the valuable results of his labours. These com- 
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munications can scarcely be estimated according to their original 
value, in consequence of the rapid advances which chemical science 
has made within the last half century, and to which Mr. Kirwan 
so ably contributed. At the period of the first promulgation of his 
investigations, his name was to be seen more frequently quoted 
than that of any other chemist in all the scientific journals of 
Europe. 

In Dublin he also resumed his conversazioni, and, as usual, asso- 
ciated with the chief literary and scientific characters of the day. 
His intimates were the Provost and Vice-provost ; Doctors Magee, 
Graves, Young, Kearney, Hall, Elrington, and Davenport, then Fel- 
lows of the College. He was also on terms of friendship with Lord 
Norbury, Bishop Law, Speaker Foster, Judge Daly, Lord Charle- 
tnont, then President of the Royal Irish Academy, General Vallan- 
cey, &c. ; and he frequently received visits from the different Lords 
Lieutenant at his house. 

Mr. Kirwan, at this time one of the first chemical authorities 
in Europe, had greatly extended the boundaries of the sciences 
which he cultivated. He was equally eminent as a mineralogist, 
and had signalized himself by being the author of the first syste- 
matic work on mineralogy that had appeared in the English lan- 
guage. As a geologist he deserves the gratitude of mankind, for 
the publication of his essays in which he undertook the task of 
vindicating the cosmogony of Moses. At that period, the account 
given in the book of Genesis was deemed by many to be incompa- 
tible with the facts elicited by geological research. Mr. Kirwan 
himself told me, that he was an object of derision to the French 
geologists for his adherence to the Scripture account. Happily, in 
the present day, every well-authenticated geological discovery is 
found to be supported by and to agree with holy writ, although bv 
no means with the date which Archbishop Tenison has assigned to 
the creation of the world, and on which Mr. Kirwan has relied, as 
if it were any part of the Scripture. The geological essays evince 
the possession of an immense fund of varied knowledge. 

But for Mr. Kirwan 's intelligence and energy Ireland might not 
now be in possession of the splendid collection of minerals known 
in the Royal Dublin Society's Museum as the Leskeyan Cabinet. 
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Mr. Kirwan, while a member of the Society, was chiefly instru- 
mental in purchasing the collection, for which a fund was provided 
by the Irish Parliament in 1792, amounting to £1200. In addition 
to the minerals, he obtained, without any additional expense, a col- 
lection of shells, some anatomical preparations, an herbarium, and 
other subjects of natural history. He also arranged the minerals. 
Besides presenting him with their thanks, the Society voted him a 
medal made of Irish gold, with an appropriate inscription ; and 
procured his portrait to be painted by Mr. Hamilton. This portrait, 
painted when Mr. Kirwan was in his sixty-ninth year, now hangs 
in the Board Room of the Royal Dublin Society. 

As evidences of Mr. Kirwan's talents and industry, we need 
only refer to the rapid succession of his publications, and the sur- 
prising diversity of their subjects. Perhaps the best way of giving 
an idea of the estimation in which this remarkable man was held 
throughout the civilized world, will be to give a list of honours 
conferred on him in foreign countries and in his own. He was 
Honorary Member of the Academies of Stockholm, Upsal, Berlin, 
Dijon, Philadelphia, and of the Mineralogical Society of Jena ; he 
was Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, and 
Honorary Member of the Manchester Society. On the death of 
Lord Charlemont, in 1799, he was elected President of the Royal 
Irish Academy. In his latter days, a chemical and mineralogical 
society formed in Dublin was after him called the Kirwanian 
Society, and of this he was President. He was also President of 
the Dublin Library Society. He had the honorary title, without 
an income, of Inspector-General of His Majesty's Mines in Ireland. 
He was elected Perpetual Member of the Amicable Society of Gal- 
way. From the University of Dublin he received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, and was always allowed an honourable seat at the 
examinations for fellowship. By some of the French savans he was 
designated, by way of excellence, " the Philosopher of Dublin." But 
the following fact would in itself speak trumpet-tongued, if there 
were no other evidence of the high opinion which the French che- 
mists entertained of him. He had written a work in defence of the 
phlogistic hypothesis of Stahl. The French philosophers were oc- 
cupied in endeavouring to subvert that hypothesis, and to establish 
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a revolution in chemistry, as they had already done in their political 
constitution. Kirwan's work was an obstacle which it was neces- 
sary to remove ; and of such magnitude was it considered, that it 
was not only translated into French, but partitioned amongst no 
less than five of the most eminent chemists which France could at 
that time boast of, in order that they might reply to his arguments : 
these were Lavoisier, Berthollet, Morveau, Fourcroy, and Monge; 
and, truth to say, never was a refutation more complete. 

At length, convinced that his opinions were no longer tenable, 
Mr. Kirwan, with a candour which only belongs to superior minds, 
publicly acknowledged the subversion of the phlogistic hypothesis, 
which he had so laboured to defend. It is said that Lavoisier 
took no small pride in the surrender of the Irish philosopher's 
opinions; which, if true, shows the estimation in which he held 
their previous defender, — a feeling which I do not think was reci- 
procal ; for in a conversation which I had on this subject, with Mr. 
Kirwan, a year before his death, he told me that Lavoisier's wife 
was a better chemist than Lavoisier himself. The lady is well known 
to have been possessed of considerable talents and accomplishments; 
it is known, that with her own hands she engraved the plates for 
her husband's last work ; but I have not been able to discover any 
authentic historical record of her superior acquirements as a che- 
mist. After the murder of her husband she became the wife of 
another eminent person, Count Rumford. 

Such were the honours which crowded on the Irish philosopher. 
The simplest and most convincing mode of showing how far he 
was entitled to them will be to enumerate the various subjects 
which occupied his mind, and this will be best carried into effect 
by giving a list of his works. In the Philosophical Transactions, 
from 1781 to 1786, both years inclusive, we find six papers under 
his name ; the titles are as follow : 

1. Experiments and Observations on the Specific Gravity 

and Attractive Powers of various Saline Substances. 1 781 

2. Continuation of the same subject. 1782 

3. Conclusion of the same. 1783 

4. Remarks on Mr. Cavendish's Experiments on Air. 1784 

5. His Reply to Mr. Cavendish's Answer. 1 784 

6. Experiments on Hepatic Air. 1786 
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In the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, between the 
years 1788 and 1808, both years inclusive, we find that he pre- 
sented no less than thirty-eight memoirs ; the following are their 
titles : 

1. Essay on the Variations of the Barometer. 1788 

2. Observations on Coal Mines. 1789 

3. On the Strength of Acids, and the Proportions of In- 

gredients in Neutral Salts. 1790 

4. A comparative View of Meteorological Observa- 

tions made in Ireland since the Year 1788, with 
some Hints towards forming Prognostics of the 
Weather. 1793 

5. Reflections on Meteorological Tables, ascertaining 

the precise Signification of the Terms Wet, Dry, 

and Variable. 1793 

6. State of the Weather in Dublin from 1st of June, 

1791, to 1st of June, 1793. Unknown. 

7. Examination of the supposed Igneous Origin of Stony 

Substances. 1793 

8. A Prize Essay on the Question proposed by the Royal 

Irish Academy, " What are the Manures most 
advantageously applicable to the various Sorts of 
Soils, and what are the Causes of the beneficial 
Effect in each particular Instance?" 1794 

9. Meteorological Observations made in Ireland. 1794 

10. Experiments on a new Earth found near Stronthian, 

in Scotland. (Mr. Kirwan may be considered one 

of the discoverers of this earth.) 1794 

1 1 . On the Composition and Proportion of Carbon in Bi- 

tuminous and Mineral Coal. 1795 

12. Essay on the Substances used in Bleaching. 1795 

13. Synoptical View of the State of the Weather in Dublin. 

1796 

14. Thoughts on Magnetism. 1796 

15. On the Primitive State of the Globe, and its subse- 

quent Catastrophe. 1 796 

16. Synoptical View of the State of the Weather. 1796 

1 7. Synoptical View of the State of the Weather. 1 796 
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18. Additional Observation on the Proportion of Real 

Acid in the three ancient known Mineral Acids, 
and on the Ingredients in various Neutral Salts, 
and other Compounds. 1797 

19. Essay on Human Liberty. 1798 

20. Synoptical View, &c. (In the Contents, but not in 

the Volume.) 

21. Synoptical View, &c. 1799 

22. Observations on the Proofs of Huttonian Theory of 

the Earth. 1799 

23. An Illustration and Confirmation of some Facts 

mentioned in an Essay on the Primitive State of 

the Globe. 1800 

24. An Essay on the Declivity of Mountains. 1 800 

25. On Chemical and Mineral ogical Nomenclature. 1800 

26. Remarks on some Sceptical Positions in Mr. Hume's 

Inquiry concerning the Human Understanding, 

and his Treatise on Human Nature. 1800 

27. Synoptical Table of the Weather in Dublin. 1800 

28. On the Variations of the Atmosphere. 1801 

29. Synoptical View of the Weather in Dublin. 1 801 

30. Synoptical View, &c. 1802 

31. Synoptical View, &c. 1803 

32. On Space and Duration ; of Duration, Time, and 

Eternity. 1805 

33. Synoptical Table. 1805 

34. On the Primaeval Language of Mankind. 1805 

35. Description of a new Anemometer. 1808 

36. Synoptical View, continued to 1808. 1808 

37. An Essay on Happiness. 1809 

38. On the Origin of Polytheism, Idolatry, and Grecian 

Mythology. 1808 

Some of the foregoing essays were afterwards much enlarged, 
and published in independent volumes. Besides these, he pub- 
lished a System of Mineralogy, which passed through two editions, 
and was translated into the French, German, and Russian lan- 
guages- His work on Logic appeared in two volumes octavo; it 
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was intended for the use of students of the law, and was dedi- 
cated to the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas- His Essay on 
the Temperature of different Latitudes was much noticed on the 
Continent. His work on phlogiston, as already mentioned, was 
translated into French, and commented on by five of the most ce- 
lebrated French chemists ; it was twice translated into German by 
different persons, viz., Gibelin and Lorenzo Crell. He also pub- 
lished geological essays ; an Essay on the Analysis of Mineral 
Waters ; a volume of metaphysical essays ; a few copies of a 
treatise on the interpretation of the Apocalypse. He wrote, but 
did not publish, a treatise on Music, in which he was profoundly 
versed, although not a performer on any instrument. He had also 
a treatise partly written, entitled Commentaries on Locke's Essay 
on the Human Understanding, but did not live to finish it Several 
other manuscripts on various subjects were found after his death ; 
amongst which were a tract on the Atonement, a subject which in 
his early days had deeply interested him ; some papers on the 
Unitarian Controversy; and an Essay on the Duties of Jurors. 

His works may be comprised under the heads of Divinity, Me- 
taphysics, Logic, Law, Philology, Music, Mechanical Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, Mining, Geology, Meteorology. He who 
was well acquainted with these twelve very different subjects, and 
who could write excellent treatises on particular branches of them, 
may well be considered deserving of the honours which were be- 
stowed on him. 

From this enumeration of Mr. Kirwan's works, and the variety 
of their subjects, some idea may be formed of the extent of his 
knowledge, and the diversified power of his mind. But his ac- 
quirements were far more extensive than his actual writings would 
indicate. Those who enjoyed the pleasure of his society, and there 
are several of them still living, can bear testimony that scarcely 
any subject of conversation could be introduced which he was inca- 
pable not only of sustaining, but of illustrating with some fact or 
opinion that was new to his hearers. And while he communicated 
information, it was done so artfully and delicately, that he appeared 
rather to remind the hearer of what he already knew, than to in- 
struct him in what he should be expected to have known. 
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Colonel Hugh Hill, his son-in-law, says that his powers of con- 
versation were remarked as most extraordinary, being equally rich 
on all subjects, and interesting alike to old and young, male or 
female. He had the talent of adapting his conversation to his 
audience. " I have known," adds Colonel Hill, " children to leave 
their toys and their juvenile gambols to listen with delight to his 
numerous stories and sketches from history; for he was not only 
conversant with the history of all civilized nations, but even of the 
most savage and least known : his mind and his memory were so 
replete with varied knowledge, that he had only to make choice of 
what he deemed at the time best suited to the taste of his hearers, 
and in the selection he never failed." 

Yet with such qualifications he was not a monopolist of con- 
versation ; he acted on the apothegm of Democritus, that he who 
is too much a talker defrauds his hearers : he could be a patient 
listener, and on subjects that he understood much better than the 
speaker. While he was resident in London, he occasionally met 
Dr. Samuel Johnson in company. On one occasion the Doctor 
was pronouncing, in his pompous manner, a dissertation on the in- 
vention and manufacture of gunpowder; he concluded by observing 
to Mr. Kirwan (then unknown to him), " Perhaps you know some- 
thing about it;" to which Mr. Kirwan replied, " Yes, I have both 
made it and written upon it." The Doctor seemed not a little 
abashed when he found that he had ventured too far, and that his 
modest hearer was much better acquainted with the subject than 
himself. 

It happened on another occasion, when the trade-winds were the 
subject of conversation, that Dr. Johnson gave his opinion in his 
usual manner, ex cathedrd. Mr. Kirwan ventured to differ with 
him, to the amazement of the company, and brought forward such 
an irresistible torrent of arguments, that the learned Doctor never 
after entered into a discussion with Mr. Kirwan, although he was 
little in the habit of succumbing to the opinion of others ; for it 
was said of him, that " if his pistol missed, he knocked his oppo- 
nent down with the but-end." 

Although modest and unobtrusive, Mr. Kirwan was not without 
feeling for himself that respect which was evinced for him by the 



nations of Europe, although in a less degree by his own country- 
men. He was annoyed at fipding that his system of mineralogy 
was rarely referred to by Irish authors, while they referred to 
foreign systems in which his arrangements had been' adopted, 
although overlooked at home. This cause of complaint he felt 
particularly in the instance of the book which represented the ar- 
rangement of the University collection of minerals. Mr. Hardiman 
remarks: "It has been pointedly observed, as a reflection on Ireland, 
that the abilities of Mr. Kirwan were more appreciated, and that 
his reputation was greater, in every country of Europe than in his 
own." If so, the circumstance only proves the degeneracy of Irish 
science at the time. To be less appreciated at home than elsewhere 
is, however, not uncommon ; and to prove that it is not unnatural, 
we have an authority that is not to be disputed. When acquire- 
ments are of such a nature as to be but little understood in any 
particular country, and are much more cultivated elsewhere, it is 
to be expected that they will be valued only in proportion as they 
are comprehended. And further, the person with whom we are 
in constant habits of association and familiar intercourse generally 
makes less impression, and calls forth less admiration, than the 
same person would have done if viewed through the mysterious 
media of time and distance. 

Mr. Kirwan was ardenily attached to music, although he did 
not perform on any instrument, and it is said that his unpublished, 
and now lost, treatise on harmony, evinced profound knowledge 
in its author. So devoted was he to Italian music, that his 
daughters, who were accomplished practical musicians, were obliged 
to avail themselves of his absence from home when they chose to 
indulge in Irish or Scottish melodies. Notwithstanding this prefe- 
rence, he assisted Mr. Edward Bunting in collecting the national 
music of Ireland ; and, in the preface to the work entitled " Ancient 
Music of Ireland," Mr. Bunting declares that " his principal acqui- 
sitions were made in the province of Connaught, whither he was 
invited by the celebrated Richard Kirwan the Philosopher, who 
was of such influence in that part of the country, as procured the 
Editor a ready opportunity of obtaining the tunes both from high 
and low." 
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I have been fortunate enough to obtain, through the politeness 
of Dr. Jacob, a folio volume of manuscript music collected by Mr. 
Kirwan, and entitled " Pathetic Music, or the Language of the 
Passions, as expressed by Pergolese, Galuppi, Haisse, Cocchi, Pe- 
rez, Pescetti, Piccini, Jomelli, Ciampi, Vinci, Bach, Vento, Gugli- 
elmi, Arne, Handel, and others." The conception is original, like 
every other work of its author. He has classified the melodies of 
the most celebrated Italian and a few English composers, according 
to the passions which the music and words are intended to express ; 
as grief, pity, dismay, anxiety, remorse, reproach, disdain, and va- 
rious others. The extent of knowledge of Italian music displayed in 
this book is quite remarkable, especially as it was collected at a pe- 
riod when Italian music was little known in the British isles. 

Lady Morgan, describing her first interview with Mr. Kirwan, 
when the conversation turned on music, informs us that she 
chanced to say something in praise of that of Ireland. " Mr. Kir- 
wan," she says, " called my taste barbarous, and became quite vehe- 
ment in his expression of abhorrence of Irish music. ' Madam,' he 
said, ' I left Ireland at your age, and, full, as you are now, of all 
the vulgar errors of enthusiastic patriotism, I thought there was no 
poetry like Irish poetry, no music like Irish music. When I re- 
turned I could not endure either.' " He then informed her, that 
at Christmas and other festivals he used to throw open the servants' 
hall at Cregg Castle to all comers, beggars, bards, and story-tellers, 
after the old Connaught fashion ; and at night he took his place 
amongst them, and made each guest tell a story, recite a poem, 
or sing a song in Irish. " Madam," he exclaimed, " it was too much 
for me ; it almost threw me into convulsions." Lady Morgan then 
sung for him the song of" Ned of the Hills," composed in the time 
of Henry VIII., and accompanied herself on her harp. Before she 
had finished the first stanza, the tears gushed from his eyes,, and 
seizing her hand, he said with vehemence : " Madam, I won't hear 
you — 'tis terrible — it goes to the very soul ! — it wrings every nerve in 
the body !" " Then, Sir," replied Lady Morgan, " I ask no more; the 
effect which Irish music produces on you is the best proof of its 
excellence." "You may as well say," retorted Mr. Kirwan, " that the 
howl of a dying dog, which would produce the same effect, is the 
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proof of its excellence. My dear child, give up your Irish harp, and 
your Irish howl, and study Italian music; you are worthy of knowing 
it ; you have a true musical organization, but it is all perverted." 

Mr. Kirwan was of a kindly and feeling character ; many stories 
are told of his affection for his mother, his grief for a temporary 
separation from her in his boyish days ; and even the illness in- 
duced by his grief. In his mature age, it is said that when he was 
informed of the death of his friend Saussure, he absolutely shed 
tears, although his friendship was only founded on correspondence 
and similarity of pursuits. His humane disposition caused him to 
form strong attachments to animals ; he was fond of making pets, and 
these were sometimes of an unusual kind. When he was living in the 
county of Gal way, some of his people captured a wild, fierce, young 
eagle, and presented it to him. He hit upon the following mode 
of taming it: he starved it for one or two days, and during the 
whole time caused a boy to tease it in its cage, in order to prevent 
its sleeping. He then made his appearance, and, having beaten 
and scolded the boy, he drove him away, as if in anger; he next pre- 
sented a plate of meat to the eagle ; and by repetition of this pro- 
cess a few times, the affections of the bird were won, and he became 
devotedly attached to his master. When Mr. Kirwan walked or 
even rode about his grounds, the eagle was his companion, some- 
times perched on his shoulder, sometimes soaring in the sky, and 
wheeling in many a circumvolution until he again descended to his 
master's shoulder. But the poor bird was doomed to be the sub- 
ject of a woeful tragedy. A visitor, who knew nothing of Mr. Kir- 
wen's favourite, happened to be out shooting, and on his way home 
saw the eagle descending from the sky to meet his master, who was 
at a little distance, taking his accustomed walk. The sportsman 
levelled, fired, and down fell the royal bird, dead, almost at his 
master's feet. Mr. Kirwan's grief is not to be described ; he long 
mourned his poor favourite. 

At another time he had cultivated a friendship of a different 
kind ; his pets were two Irish wolf-dogs, two mastiffs, and two 
greyhounds, all of uncommon size. They all accompanied him when 
he went abroad, and on one occasion, perhaps, saved his life. 
One day he went on horseback to visit a friend, attended by his 
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whole canine suite: the friend lived at a distance of thirty miles. 
On arriving, he found the family in the utmost confusion, the 
house and most of the offices having been burned to the ground the 
day before. Necessity compelled him to deposit himself and suite 
in a small room, with an earthen floor well covered with straw, and 
a door opening into the court-yard. The door having neither lock 
nor latch, he secured it by placing against it a table and chair. 
Mr. Kirwan and the six dogs were soon asleep ; but during the 
night he was awoken by a violent pushing against the door, and 
the downfal of the whole barricade. An uproar immediately en- 
sued ; a dreadful conflict was commenced ; howls, growls, barking, 
and grunting made a horrible commixture of discordant sounds, 
which gradually died away, and all was tranquillity. In the 
morning a curious scene presented itself: his bed was soaked with 
blood ; his face w^s stiff with dried gore ; and on the floor lay 
dead — six large hogs. The solution of the mystery was this. Mr. 
Kirwan's dormitory was also that of the hogs, who had been un- 
justly deprived of it; they, determined to recover their rights, burst 
in the door ; the dogs defended their master, killed the hogs, and, 
exulting in their victory, saluted him with caresses, which smeared 
him with the blood of the vanquished foe, and left him to appear 
before the family in a singular plight. 

The foregoing anecdote has been narrated by Lady Morgan in 
her " Book of the Boudoir," but differently. I have reason to be- 
lieve that my version is correct. 

The humane feelings and exceeding sensibility of Mr. Kirwan's 
mind would have suffered severely on account of the cruelty so 
often inflicted by mankind on the lower animals, but for a pecu- 
liar opinion in which he indulged, and which occasionally afforded 
him great comfort, or at least saved him from much pain. This 
opinion was elicited from him in a conversation with Lady Morgan 
on the occasion of the death of a horse turned out to die on a piece 
of waste ground, under atrocious circumstances. He said, " ' That 
the idea of sufferings imposed without a cause on the part of the 
sufferer, and which were to have no retribution, no recompense, 
was too painful an idea to indulge in, and too derogatory to the 
wisdom and goodness of the Supreme Being to be credible ; that 
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he had, therefore, long been convinced, that those signs of suf- 
fering manifested by brute animals were but means to cherish and 
promote the sympathies of man, and to check his natural tendency 
to tyrannize and misuse power, whenever it was granted to him. 
In a word, that he was a sincere disciple and a zealous advocate for 
the doctrine of Gomez Pereira (which was popularized by Des- 
cartes), who conceived that all appearances of sensibility manifested 
by animals are fallacious, and that the brute species are mere ma- 
chines divested of all feeling.' There is something so amiable in this 
horror of injustice, that it is impossible not to pardon the incon- 
sequence of the reasoning." 

It often happens that persons of extraordinary genius differ as 
much from the generality of mankind, in their habits, as they 
exceed them in their intellectual powers. A difference in their 
mode of thinking naturally produces a difference in their mode of 
acting ; hence the eccentricities which so often furnish subjects 
of amusement to those whose mind is of normal constitution. Mr. 
Kirwan was far from being exempt from peculiarities, and these 
were sometimes sufficiently ludicrous. An -anecdote is known of him 
in his family, which, as it at once illustrates several of his eccen- 
tricities, is worth relating. 

On a certain occasion, the city coal-yard in Dublin was on fire; 
it burned for three days, in spite of every effort to extinguish it, and 
threatened the adjoining houses. As a last effort, the Lord Mayor, 
accompanied by some gentlemen of note, waited on Mr. Kirwan, 
whose scientific knowledge they hoped might suggest a remedy. 
It was on a summer's day, the period at which he was about 
to take his dinner; and, to secure himself against the intrusion of 
visitors, the chain was on the hall-door. The Lord Mayor having 
knocked at the door, Mr. Kirwan's servant lad, Bernard Pope, 
opened the door, but anticipated the usual inquiry, by saying in a 
determined tone, that his master could not then see any one. 
" Tell him," replied the civic authority, " that the Lord Mayor re- 
quests to speak with him on a matter of great importance." " If 
the Lord Lieutenant, or the King himself, required to see him, I 
dare not admit either," vociferated Pope : "it would be as much as 
my place is worth." " But," said the Lord Mayor, " the city coal- 
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yard is on fire." " If all Dublin was on fire," said the impertur- 
bable Pope, " I could not admit you, for my master is at dinner.?' 
" Then," said the Lord Mayor, " at least let us remain in some 
other room until your master has dined, for our visit is one of 
urgency." To this Pope hesitatingly acceded, and the gentlemen 
were shown to the front drawing-room, Mr. Kirwan's usual sitting- 
room, while the philosopher was finishing his dinner in the ad- 
joining one. The Lord Mayor, in his impatience, had strided up 
stairs before the servant, and had just laid his hand on the handle 
of the door, when he was suddenly arrested by the shrill voice of 
Pope crying, " Oh ! Sir, they will get in, they will get in." " What 
will get in ?" said the Lord Mayor, looking round in astonishment. 
" Oh! the flies, Sir, the flies!'' ejaculated Pope, who opened the 
room-door with the greatest precaution, and barely as much as suf- 
ficed to permit the bodies of the visitors to be squeezed through ; 
while, with the other hand, he rapidly waved a handkerchief to 
keep off any of the troublesome winged intruders. Mr. Kirwan, 
like Domitian, had a great abhorrence of flies ; he allowed his ser- 
vants a small premium per dozen for killing them, and the presence 
of one of them was a serious misdemeanour. 

After a short time Mr. Kirwan appeared ; the Lord Mayor de- 
livered his errand, and the Philosopher pronounced the remedy in 
four monosyllables: — " Throw sand on it." This was done, and 
the fire which threatened the city for three days was quickly ex- 
tinguished. 

Mr. Kirwan's precaution of chaining the hall-door while he was 
at dinner, and refusing to see any person, arose from a very great dif- 
ficulty in swallowing, owing to debility in the muscles of the throat, 
which caused him to make such contortions while eating as would be 
disagreeable to the beholders. The same affection obliged him to 
abstain from all kinds of meat except ham, the saltness of which, 
although it were ever so tough, enabled him to get it down. His 
dinner was a bowl of milk and a ham, with which he commenced 
on Sunday, dined on it every day after, it being reheated each 
time, until Saturday, and on the next day a new one was brought on 
the table. He very seldom indulged in a glass of wine; and when 
he did, it was some kind of Spanish white wine with a small bit of 



sweet cake. His reason for allowing himself this indulgence so 
seldom was, that the wine had the effect of raising his pulse to 150, 
its natural standard being 70. 

On account of this difficulty of swallowing, Mr. Kirwan, even 
when he dined out of his own house, never ate in the presence of 
any one. Lord Cloncurry informs me, that his practice at Ly- 
ons, when visiting there, was to retire to a particular room in the 
house, and there he had his dinner served ; on which occasion he 
dispensed with the ham, and contrived to get down minces : as soon 
as the family had dined he immediately joined them. I have 
learned from other sources, that he either dined in this manner 
with his friends, or avoided arriving until immediately after the re- 
moval of the first course, he having previously had his dinner at 
home. Mr. Kirwan was very intimate with Lord Cloncurry, and used 
to spend much time at his house along with Mr. Chenevix, who re- 
sided in the neighbourhood. The two chemists were of very oppo- 
site politics, Mr. Kirwan leaning to Lord Cloncurry's opinions, yet 
the three friends lived in perfect harmony. 

A curious feature in Mr. Kirwan's character was the gravity of 
countenance which he maintained on occasions that drew forth 
laughter from every other person, although he would laugh conti- 
niously and in paroxysms at things that little affected any one else. 
The following anecdote illustrates the former peculiarity. One 
evening he was at tea, with his daughters, when his physician, the 
late Dr. Egan, came in and sat down. The Doctor having risen 
from his seat to leave his cup on the table, in returning without 
looking behind, missed his chair, and fell flat down on his back, 
with his heels up. Mr. Kirwan, who was in the middle of a long 
speech, did not perceive the cause, but, hearing a noise, turned 
round, and seeing the Doctor with his heels in the air, inquired 
gravely, " Doctor Egan, what are you doing there ?" This ques- 
tion, asked in so solemn and calm a manner, perfectly convulsed 
his daughters, already biting their lips to suppress their mirth. 
Mr. Kirwan, instead of being moved by any contagious influence, 
became extremely angry, threatened to send them both out of the 
room, and solemnly assured them that in their dying moments they 
Mould repent of this. Politeness might forbid the expression of 



mirth, but eccentricity alone could control risibility on such pro- 
vocation, and excite feelings of such asperity. 

Colonel Hill, Mr. Kirwan's son-in-law, now more than eighty 
years of age, has thus described to me the occupation of Mr. Kir- 
wan's day. He rose at four o'clock in summer, and half an hour 
later in winter, and descended to his study, which consisted of two 
rooms, each having a fire at all seasons. These rooms were fur- 
nished with presses all round; they were filled with books, and 
when they would hold no more, the tables became gradually 
covered, and at length the floor. Here he remained until nine 
o'clock, when tea and toast were brought to him. He then com- 
pleted his toilet ; walked out for exercise or business, but always 
followed by his carriage; returned at two; resumed his studies 
until five ; dined in his study ; descended to the drawing-room, 
where he met his daughters and visitors, this being the hour for 
their admission. Such was the uniform tenor of his private life 
while he resided in Cavendish-row ; and he would not allow any 
infringement on his habits. 

But he had public evenings : each Wednesday at six o'clock 
was the time appointed for the admission of his friends, and then 
they were politely and hospitably received. At seven the knocker 
was removed from the hall-door, and this was the signal to persons 
arriving at that hour that he was not to be seen ; for he felt disin- 
clined to disturb his guests with introductions or the noise of the 
knocker. Those already admitted were entertained with tea and 
coffee, and other refreshments, but above all with conversation 
enriched by extensive knowledge, travel, and intercourse with the 
most remarkable men of the age. During this interval Mr. Kirwan 
sat or reclined on a sofa, rolled in a cloak, and another thrown over 
his lower limbs, his hat on, a long screen behind him, and a 
blazing fire before him, no matter whether winter or the dog-days. 
He always solicited permission from his company to wear his hat, 
and was allowed the privilege of wearing it even in Courts of 
justice ; nay, he wore it at the levees of the Lords Lieutenant, 
which he constantly attended in the capacity of a state officer, being 
Inspector-General of His Majesty's Mines in Ireland. 

After entertaining his company until nine o'clock in summer, or 
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half-past eight in winter, he commenced a certain routine of ope- 
rations. He took out his watch and wound it ; it was now the 
duty of those who were familiar with his habits, to remind him that 
his hour was come, or, if they were all strangers, he announced it 
himself, but requested the company not to move until he could escort 
them. His next process was slowly to remove the buckles of his 
shoes and knees, the conversation still continuing. After this, the 
company was marched off, under his escort, to the head of the 
staircase, s and then they dispersed to their respective quarters, 
while he retired to bed, from which he rose next morning, at four 
o'clock in summer, and somewhat later in winter, to resume his 
accustomed studies. 

But his slumbers were to be occasionally interrupted. His ser- 
vant, Pope, already mentioned, always slept in bis room ; his busi- 
ness was to administer to his master, once or twice during the 
night, a little tea, out of a teapot, by introducing the spout into his 
mouth. But Pope, overpowered by sleep, would occasionally make 
woeful mistakes; and it was nothing uncommon to hear his master 
in the middle of the night exclaim, " You booby, you are pouring 
the tea into my eye !" 

Mr. Kirwan was so affable and conversable, and adapted his 
conversation so judiciously to his company, that his society was 
much sought after by ladies ; and he, in his turn, was much pleased 
with their's, especially if they had literary pretensions. In their com- 
pany he was lively and playful, and divested himself entirely of the 
character of the philosopher. He was indeed always of a cheerful 
disposition. If to literary acquirements a lady superadded personal 
attractions, she was sure to interest Mr. Kirwan the more, for in- 
difference to beauty was no part of his philosophy. Shortly after 
Lady Morgan's appearance as a literary character, she received a 
flattering token of Mr. Kirwan's approbation, which she thus de- 
scribes in her usual volatile and lively manner: " A plain, dark, 
old-fashioned chariot drove to the door, and up came a card thus 
inscribed : — ' Mr. Kirwan, to pay his respects to the fair authoress 
of the Wild Irish Girl.' My stars !" she exclaims, " what a fuss! 
The great Richard Kirwan, the philosopher, the chemist, the comely, 
the elegant, the celebrated ! I flew first to the harp to get up an atti- 
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tude, and then back to the table to seize my pen, and when the 
door opened I was placed in a thoughtful position, with the con- 
templative look of a doctor of the Sorbonne, or of Lydia Languish; 
but the apparition, which for a moment halted at the threshold, 
and then moved on in solemn gait, actually made me start. A tall, 
gaunt figure, wrapped from neck to heel in a dark roquelaure, with 
a large-leafed hat flapped low over the face, presented the very 
picture of Guy Fawkes, with nothing wanted but his dark lantern : 
the venerable, but very singular-looking philosopher stood con- 
fessed. The conversation soon became animated, and to me highly 
interesting." 

After detailing the conversation, Lady Morgan describes Mr. 
Kirwan's invitation to take tea with him, and gives his words as 
follows : " You must take tea with me on Thursday next, it is my 
shaving day ; I only pay visits, or receive ladies, twice a week, on 
my shaving days. I have a good pianoforte, and a fine collection 
of Italian music; you shall try both. My tea-table hour is half- 
past five." She accordingly waited on- him at the hour appointed 
and thus describes her visit : " On entering the drawing-room, the 
heat was so excessive, that 1 was afraid I should never go through 
the siance. Although it was a fine, mild, spring evening, an enor- 
mous fire blazed on the hearth, and a screen of considerable di- 
mensions, drawn closely round it, excluded every breath of air. 
Within this enclosure, on a large, cumbrous sofa, sat the advocate 
of phlogiston. He was dressed in the same roquelaure and slouched 
hat in which he had visited me, with, however, the addition of a 
shawl wrapped round his neck." This was his ordinary costume, 
whether he received visitors or not. 

If Mr.Kirwan was gallant in the society of women, he was not 
deficient in the allied quality of courage amongst men, a quality 
which at that time characterized, in rather too great a degree, the 
county from which he derived his origin : but the exercise of it 
should be after his own manner, for he was peculiar in everything. 
When he was a young man, happening to be in Paris, he received 
a challenge from a hot-headed Frenchman. Mr. Kirwan at once 
declined it, and expressed the utmost contempt for persons who 
would decide a quarrel by such unchristian means : but he added, 
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" That he always wore a sword ; that he walked every morning 
early at a particular solitary place which he named ; that if he met 
any person there who seemed disposed to attack him, he would 
show him whether he was competent to defend himself." Mr. Kir- 
wan, like his deceased hrother, was an accomplished swordsman, 
but he heard no more from his antagonist. 

Amongst his peculiarities was one common enough amongst 
scientific men ; he cared not how extensive his correspondence 
was, so long as it was confined to his favourite pursuits. He wrote 
letter after letter to Bergman, Scheele, Chaptal, Klaproth, and La- 
voisier; but he could. not bring himself to correspond upon business, 
and he discouraged others from writing to him. On one occasion, 
when a letter from his brother absolutely required an answer, he be- 
gan in the following manner : — " Dear Brother, I read over twice the 
letter you were pleased to send me, which to me, who hate reading 
or writing on any business, was a very disgusting task," &c. 

Yet he was an excellent landlord, was liberal to his tenants, 
and watchful of their interests; his opinion being, that it was as 
much his duty to transmit to his heirs a prosperous tenantry as an 
unincumbered inheritance. As a tenant, nothing could exceed his 
punctuality ; regularly, on each gale day, three distinct knocks at 
his landlord's door announced that Mr. Kirwan had arrived with 
the rent. The three distinct knocks were his constant method of 
making his arrival known wherever he visited. 

In whatever could promote the branches of knowledge which he 
cultivated, he was liberal, annually allocating a large sum for the 
support of his well-appointed laboratory, and the supply of his 
library, into which he admitted all the foreign and domestic jour- 
nals. The Royal Irish Academy received a token of his regard in 
the bequest of the philosophical part of his library. When he 
was engaged in making observations on the climate of Ireland, he 
gratuitously distributed no less than thirty barometers and thermo- 
meters, made under his own inspection, to enable persons in dif- 
ferent places to make observations. Such was the confidence 
reposed in his predictions of the weather, founded on observation 
of past seasons, that the farmers would, in many cases, not venture 
to sow a crop without consulting him by letter : and such was the 
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amount of labour thus imposed on him, that he was absolutely 
compelled to employ a secretary on this kind of correspondence. 
As a further proof of Mr. Kirwan's liberality, it is stated by a mem- 
ber of his family, that he derived no pecuniary advantage from the 
publication of his numerous works, although his publishers made 
large profits ; his work on mineralogy, especially, realized a large 
sum. He did not forget the claims of the poor, and never passed 
a beggar in the street without giving a small sum, such as would 
supply an immediate necessity ; but he made it a point never to give 
more, fearing that it might be turned to a bad account. 

But on proper occasions he could be munificent. He gave an 
estate of £800 a-year to his brother Andrew, at a peppercorn rent ; 
and, under some peculiar circumstances, he forgave a debt of 
£4000, rather than pursue the debtor. These acts may be explained 
either by generosity of character or by indifference to wealth, the 
latter of which qualities often influenced his actions, as is shown by 
the following remarkable fact. At one period of his life, Lord 
Chancellor Clare happened to be trying a cause of disputed pro- 
perty ; in the course of the trial he exclaimed, " Why this property 
does not belong to either of these parties ; it belongs to Mr. Kir- 
wan the philosopher; how came he to overlook it?"' " My Lord," 
said Counsellor Lynch, " Mr. Kirwan did not overlook it; but he 
is a philosopher ; he said he had enough already, and did not want 
it." It is very probable that not one person in the Court could 
comprehend such philosophy. 

He appears to have been equally indifferent to honours. Lord 
Castlereagh offered to confer a baronetage on him, in the expecta- 
tion that his great influence would assist in accomplishing the 
legislative union then in contemplation. This dignity Mr. Kirwan 
at once declined. 

The present representative of the family, and possessor of the 
estates, is Richard Kirwan, Esq., grand-nephew of the philosopher, 
formerly an officer in the army. 

Notwithstanding his long life of study, seven or eight hours being 
every day devoted to reading and writing for so many years, his 
sight remained unimpaired; and although he lived to be nearly se- 
venty-nine years of age, he never used spectacles. He had a peculiar, 
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and, as most persons would conceive, a very inconvenient mode of 
writing ; he placed his paper on his knee, and in that disagreeable 
stooping posture wrote for hours without intermission. 

It is said that, in greater or less perfection, he understood no 
less than nine languages beside English ; two of these, the Swedish 
and Greek, he had learned without a master. I believe the list was 
as follows : — Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, Swedish, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Irish. 

The habit of wearing his hat at all times was caused by his 
susceptibility of cold, and by a rheumatic affection to which he had 
been long subject. Perhaps the extreme precautions he took against 
cold increased his natural infirmity. When about to leave the 
house for exercise, his habit was to stand before the fire with his 
great-coat on and thrown open, in order, as he said, to lay in a suf- 
ficient supply of caloric to last for some time. The better to pre- 
serve his stock without waste, he walked in the street with such 
celerity, that he kept any one who joined him in a smart trot. If 
any one met him, he would not stop ; the person must walk with 
him, at his pace, or quit, for he would not incur the risk of taking 
cold. 

Towards the end of his life he relinquished the pursuits to 
which in his early days he had been devoted, and occupied the 
chief part of his time, as became his years, in the study of the 
Scriptures. 

Along with high mental endowments, Mr. Kirwan, when young, 
possessed considerable personal advantages. Although slight in 
figure, his limbs were firmly knit and well put together, so that he 
might be considered a strongly made man ; he was also extremely 
active. He was five feet ten inches in height, and remarkably erect 
in deportment; the back gracefully curved into a hollow. In 
his early and middle life he was considered handsome ; his face 
was long, its expression grave and thoughtful ; his head rather 
small, and his forehead not remarkably high. His eyes, when 
looking downwards, gave him, from the peculiar form of the upper 
lid, the appearance of being asleep. 

Lady Morgan thus describes her father*s recollection of the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Kirwan in his early life : " I remember well," he 
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said, " when Kichard Kirwan first returned from abroad to Cregg 
Castle, seeing him walk of a Sunday to the mass-house on the road 
side, in a rich suit of embroidered clothes; his chapeau-bras under 
his arm, and picking his steps along the dirty road, with brilliant 
stone buckles in his shoes. He was a tall, elegant, comely young 
man then, and spoke good Irish, though somewhat too fond of in- 
terlarding his discourse with foreign phrases. He was then called 
in Irish, a ' chi shim,' or a person of remarkable appearance." 

Several portraits of him are in existence; one of them, painted 
by Comerford, is deemed a striking likeness; it is in possession 
of his grand-daughter, Mrs. Hurley, in the county of Kerry, and is 
considered by his friends a more accurate resemblance than one 
painted by Hamilton, which is in the board-room of the Dublin 
Society. From my own recollection, I may venture to say that the 
portrait belonging to the Eoyal Irish Academy is an excellent like- 
ness; so also is the bust in the Dublin Library; and a small en- 
graving, circulated several years since, conveys a very good idea of 
him. There is also an engraving in the Philosophical Magazine,* 
but it scarcely resembles him. 

I have now detailed the more important particulars of the life 
of this great and excellent man, and have endeavoured to sketch 
his character, with all its perfections and peculiarities. In exe- 
cuting the latter portion of my task, I have availed myself of several 
anecdotes which to some might appear trifling, but which I viewed 
otherwise, believing that in the trivialities of domestic life, we can 
often discover the character of the person concerned better than in 
matters of greater consequence. In important affairs, men are on 
their guard ; conscious that they are under the observation of the 
world, they act conformably to what they conceive society would 
expect from them ; their natural impulses are accordingly masked, 
and a great action is sometimes no more than a display calculated 
to disguise the workings of a mind which, without such -artificial 
inducement, would have comported itself in such a manner as rather 
to call forth censure than applause. But in the small affairs of life, 
when there is no particular motive to influence conduct, the unso- 

* Vol. xiii. Old Series. 
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phisticated emotions of the mind make their appearance; and hence, 
apparently trifling' or even ridiculous anecdotes often disclose 
traits of character which, without such aids, would have escaped 
detection. But n<Sw it is time to bring this biography to a close. 

Mr. Kirwan during the latter years of his life became rather 
delicate in constitution, yet, in consequence of his extreme temper- 
ance and regular habits, for the clock was his guide in all his 
movements, he generally enjoyed good health. When he happened 
to take cold, his remedy was to starve it out, as he called it, — in 
very old age a dangerous experiment. On the last occasion of his 
betaking himself to this mode of cure, abstinence from food induced 
a disinclination to it; the functions of the stomach became dis- 
ordered; indigestion followed, which is believed to have been 
aggravated by some particular article of food which disagreed with 
him ; through inanition he became excessively weak, his body was 
emaciated, and his voice so feeble, that he could scarcely make 
himself heard. It was now evident to his friends, that this emi- 
nently gifted man was about to undergo the final catastrophe. He 
understood his state, and saw with composure the approach of 
death. His last moment was like the beginning of a quiet slum- 
ber; his intellect was clear to the last. On the morning of the first 
of June, 1812, between eight and nine o'clock, in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age, he terminated an honourable and useful life, 
during which he was blessed with fortune, distinguished by talents, 
rendered illustrious by acquirements, and ennobled by virtues. His 
latest breath was expired in propitiating the mercy of his Creator. 

This last-mentioned fact I learned at the time, from his faith- 
ful amanuensis, Mr. Samuel Wharmby, Junior, who was present at 
the death scene, and heard the words pronounced at the awful mo- 
ment when a human being dare not utter an exclamation which he 
knew to be insincere. His dying words gave a peremptory contra- 
diction to those who maligned his character with the stigma of 
atheism. Originally a Eoman Catholic, he became a Protestant, 
and died an Unitarian; but the charge of atheism is a foul slander. 
That the comprehensive mind of him who not only viewed creation 
as a whole, but scrutinized the miraculous mechanism of its mi- 
nutest parts, could come to any other conclusion than that the 
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stupendous fabric of the universe must have an author, is as incre- 
dible as untrue. By his defence of God's word, did he not give 
proof of his belief in that great Being whose mercy he invoked with 
his latest breath? It is true that he continually absented himself 
from any place of divine worship; the fact is easily explained by his 
experience of the injury he sustained by removal of his habitual 
covering from his head, even for a very short period. 

The following is the account of his funeral, given by his faithful 
and attached servant, Bernard Pope, a man possessed of acquirements 
very unusual in his rank of life ; it is in his own words, addressed 
to the Reverend Francis T. Hill, grandson of Mr. Kirwan : " His 
funeral took place on the 8th of June, 1812 ;* and although it was 
one of the clauses in his will that he should be buried with as little 
expense, and in as private a manner, as possible, yet such was the 
respect and friendship of his numerous friends and literary ac- 
quaintances, that his executors were obliged to deviate from the 
letter of his will. There were no cards of invitation issued ; every 
attendance on the part of his friends to follow his mortal remains 
was voluntary on this mournful occasion. He was buried in St. 
George's churchyard, Lower Temple-street- The different bodies 
which composed the procession were, the members of the Royal 
Irish Academy ; the Fellows and students of Trinity College ; the 
Judges ; the Benchers of the Honourable Society of King's Inns ; 
the members of the Kirwanian Society ; the members of the Royal 
Dublin Society, and of the Dublin Library Society ; with some pro- 
fessors and students of Maynooth College. There were between 800 
and 900 gentlemen in the procession, followed by a numerous train of 
carriages of the nobility and gentry. The route of the procession was 
as follows : from Cavendish-row through Sackville-street, West- 
moreland-street, College-green, Dame-street, Parliament-street, Ca- 
pel-street, Bolton-street, Dorset- street, and Temple- street, to the 
church. The funeral service was performed before a most respect- 
able congregation, who wished to pay this last solemn rite to his 
memory; after which the coffin was deposited in the north side of 
the churchyard, in an angle near the street, the head of the coffin 

* A resolution of the Royal Dublin Society indicates that he was interred 
on the 5th of June. 
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against the church wall. Although heart-sick at the time, I had 
the presence of mind to get one of the men employed to pick a 
stone out of the church wall, directly over the head of the coffin, in 
order that I might be able to identify the exact spot where my dear 
master's remains lay, should no monument be erected to his me- 
mory. I lately visited his grave, and felt the cavity in the wall. 
Mr. Kirwan was attended in his last moments by the Rev. Arthur 
Maguire, rector of St. Thomas's parish." Such is the statement, a 
little abridged, of an eye-witness. In addition to these honours, 
the Historical Society of the University offered prize medals to the 
authors of the most approved eulogies on the deceased philosopher. 

Amongst his posthumous honours, the following resolution, 
adopted at a meeting of the Royal Dublin Society, June 4, 1812, 
when no less than seventy-seven of the most respectable citizens of 
Dublin, its members, were present, is perhaps the highest eulogium 
that could be pronounced : — " That this Society feels highly sensible 
of the severe loss which they, in common with mankind, have 
sustained by the death of their worthy member, Mr. Kirwan ; and 
that, in testimony of their regard, they will attend his funeral to- 
morrow." 

Sorry am I to say that, notwithstanding the suggestive anti- 
cipations of the faithful and feeling servant, the only existing mo- 
nument of the celebrated President of the Royal Irish Academy is 
his works. Is this creditable to Ireland ? His fortune, his talents, 
and his labours, were devoted to the honour of the Irish nation ; 
what has that nation, lauded for generosity of character, done for 
him or his descendants in return ? Nothing — absolutely nothing. 
That we may all live to see this blot removed from the scientific 
records of our country are my concluding words. 



The following letter, found after the foregoing sketch was com- 
pleted, evinces the early versatility of Mr. Kirwan, and his'predi- 
lection for chemistry. He was at this time seventeen years of 
age. The letter also displays the excellent sense of his mother, the 
writer. 
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"May 16, 1750. 

" My dkae Dicky, — I would write to you a good deal about 
your studies, if I thought it to ipuch purpose ; but I am pretty 
much of opinion, that experience alone must effect what advice will 
not at present. I apprehend that chemistry, or some such abstruse 
study, takes up your time and attention too much ; for I believe 
philosophy, rhetoric, or any such study which you are to go 
through regularly, after one another, won't require such a number 
of books at once. The consequence will convince you, I fear when 
it's too late, of your studying any thing but as you are directed ; 
doing any more is but a childish curiosity that would not be ap- 
proved by persons of sense here, whom I have sounded on this 
head ; and I am sure it is so there ; they say that beginning che- 
mistry before one has studied philosophy is beginning the wrong 
end. How confounding must that be, and pernicious to the body 
and mind ? The faculties of the one, and the strength and growth of 
the other, cannot but be hurt and weakened by it extremely, neither 
being come to perfection yet in you that are so young. Therefore, 
let me tell you, if you go beyond the dictation of your masters, you 
are ruined. I write you this early enough to prevent your doing 
yourself any harm ; and, my dear child, you can't imagine what 
comfort it would give me to hear that you take my advice in this 
particular. You see whether I have cause to be uneasy about it, 
when I tell you the misfortunes of two that were eminent in that 
way : one Furlong, who found out the way to make Bath metal, 
grew by study at last melancholy, let his beard grow, and talked to 
himself; in short, by all I heard, he was lost by it : and the Domi- 
nican friar, that found out the way to make gunpowder, blew him- 
self up. There was the end of their labours and profound studies, 
as they fancied. There are several instances of people that were 
turned or touched, as they call it, by study, which makes me insist 
so long upon your not falling into the dangerous practice which I 
suspect you do, as you were so fond of it here, and not to be easily 
put off of what you would be inclined to. Your brother Patrick, if 
he had the greatest passion for any thing, I would require but just 
to let him know my reasons to disapprove on't, and he would be 
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sure in a letter or two to answer my desire to the full, and seem 
ashamed to be the occasion of giving me so much trouble : he 
would let me know immediately that he will comply, and even with- 
out reluctance. What dangers has he not escaped, -with God's 
blessing, by this happy temper! I read somewhere, in a French 
book, what I would have my children often consider ; it runs thus: 
' La plfipart des hommes employent la premiere partie de leur 
vie a rendre l'autre miserable.' This, you see, was a very just ob- 
servation of the author. 

" I am so uneasy to satisfy you, I leave six pounds in Mr. 
Usher's hands to buy anything for you that you will have a mind 
to ; but it frightens me to think you would buy books for it, 

" Write to me again about what books you want; if they be of 
chemistry, I'll never desire to know more of them. Adieu, dear 
Dicky ; mind your health even for my sake, and take care of your 
immortal soul, that it may enter into the joys of our Lord, when 
you leave this valley of tears. Your grandmama French, who loves 
you greatly, often thinks of you, and gives you her blessing. 

" I am, my dear Dicky, 

" Your loving Mother, 

" Mary Fb. Kirwan." 



